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work and also to take steps to prevent the animals becoming restive, so that
milking operations may be more speedily completed.
To assist in retaining the animals in a more restful condition, especially during
warm weather, they may be sprayed before milking with water from a hand
spray in a similar manner to that used for the floors and walls. If a small
amount of disinfectant is added to the water this will discourage flies, and
will assist the milker to perform his work in greater comfort and with more
speed. Some cows have an unfortunate habit of swinging their tails
vigorously during milking operations with serious consequences to the milk,
and the tails of such animals should be fastened to their hind legs while milking
is in progress. The proper and quiet handling of dairy cows is vital to clean
milk production both as regards cleanliness and milk let-down, and any
noise or impatience exhibited by the milkers should be severely dealt
with.
(2) The prevention of undue draughts which are liable to carry dust and dirt
into the milk.
It is surprising how little attention is paid to the large amount of con-
tamination which may be introduced into the milk by particles of dust from
the atmosphere. The cowshed, milkers, pails, etc. may be ideal in design
and efficiency, yet, in the presence of a strong draught, myriads of dust
particles, invisible to the naked eye, may be deposited in. the milk.
It has always been known that the udder of the cow becomes filled with
milk shortly before milking is commenced, and this process is termed the
" milk let-down," which is a reflex act, requiring some stimulus for its initia-
tion. The udder in this condition shows increased turgidity and allows a
ready flow of milk. Recently, Peterson has explained this phenomena
following experiments which he has carried out in America and the validity
of his method cannot be challenged. Very briefly, the " let-down " process
is brought about in the following manner. When the udder is massaged, as
happens when it is washed and dried, prior to milking, when milking is
commenced, or when other operations which the animal associates with
milking such as coming into the cowshed or milking parlour, the process of
feeding or the rattle of buckets, a message is sent to the brain via the nervous
system. The pituitary gland at the base of the brain then secretes a hormone
known as oxytocin into the blood-stream. When the hormone reaches the
upper udder the muscle tissue surrounding each alveolus is subjected to
pressure and this causes the ejection of the milk from the udder's innumerable
cells and its collection in the lower udder. The effect is transitory and after
a period, which varies from seven to ten minutes, the effect of this hormone
secretion ceases and any milk remaining in the upper udder is likely to stay
there until the animal is next milked. It is therefore extremely important
that the milk must be removed from the udder before the oxytocin is dis-
sipated, experiments having shown that lower yields are associated with
slow milking. If hand-stripping prolongs the operation of milking it-is
undesirable, but if in the case of a machine-milked herd it involves separate
operations after the machine has been removed it is even more unsatisfactory.
If properly carried out, a cow can be stripped as effectively with a machine
as it can be by hand. On the other hand, fear, fright, anger or the presence
of strangers will cause the adrenal glands to secrete epinephrin, which is
released into the blood-stream. This reduces the flow of blood to the udder
by the constriction of the blood vessels and interferes with the effect of the